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lets. If the clot be allowed to stand for a while, it undergoes
shrinkage, and, as it shrinks, expresses from its meshes a clear
faintly straw-colored fluid. This clear fluid is the scrum (PL
i). The serum remains fluid indefinitely; it is quite inca-
pable of clotting, for it contains no fibrinogen. Plasma sep-
arated from the blood cells by centrifuging, clots in a way
similar to that of whole blood and expresses the clear serum.
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Fig. 3-26   Showing the cells, platelets and fibrin
threads in a blood-clot.   Highly magnified.
The clot is white, since it contains no cells, but except for this
difference it is identical with that formed in whole blood. The
clotting process is essentially, therefore, a phenomenon of the
plasma. Lymph also clots though somewhat more slowly and
less firmly than does blood or plasma.
The clotting mechanism. Four substances are necessary for
the coagulation of blood: prothrombin, thromboplastin, cal-
cium, and fibrinogen. Prothrombin gives rise to thrombin,
an enzyme. Fibrinogen, prothrombin, and calcium are present
in circulating blood. Thromboplastin (a lipid or fat-like com-
pound containing phosphorus) is widely distributed through-
out the tissues, the lung and brain being especially rich in this
factor. It is absent or present in only small quantities in blood
plasma. When blood is shed, thromboplastin is liberated from
injured tissue and probably also from the leucocytes of the blood